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MASONIC. 


WASHINGTON LODGE No— 


At a meeting of this Lodge, recently formed in_the 
city of Albany, and empowered to work under a Dis- 
pensation from the Most Worshipful Grand Master 
Morgan Lewis, Esq. Past Master Lewis G. Hoffman 
heing duly authorised by warrant, proceeded to instal 
the following officers of the new lodge, as were named 
in the Dispensation, in due form. 


George S. Gibbons, W. Master. 
John Owens, Sen. Warden. 
Thomas Stewart, Jun. Warden. 


After the new lodge had been legally formed. and 
the officers taken their respective seats. the brethren 
composing Washington Lodge, proceeded to the e- 
lection of their Subordinate officers, with the follow- 
ing result. 


John A. Sickles. Sec'y. 
Robt. Erwin, Treasurer. 
Henry Smith, Sen. Deacon. 
Wm. Connelly, Jun. Deacon. 
Abram Sickles, Tyler. 


Who were severally installed bythe W. M. elect.— 
On motion it was. 

Resolved, That the regular meetings of Washington 
Lodge be held, on the 1st and 4th Thursdays of each 
month. ‘ 

Resolved, That the thanks of the officers and breth- 
ren of Washington Lodge, are due, and we take this 
opportunity of tendering the same to our worthy broth- 
er i" G. Hoffman, for the able and courteous manner 
in which he had discharged the duties imposed on 
him by our Most Worshipfal Grand Master of the 
43rand Lodge of the State of New York: 

Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by the 
Secretary, and published in the American Masonic 


Register. 
egister JOHN A. SICKLES, Sec'y. 











THE GRAND LODGE OF MISSOURI, 
At its annual meeting in October, 1840, elected the 
following Officers -— 
M. W. Priestly H. M’Bride, of Paris, G. M. 
R. W. Alex. -, Douglass, of St. Charles, S. G. W. 
R. W. John Orrick, J. G. W. 
« Geo. H. C. Melody of St. Louis, G. Treas. 
« Richard B. Dallam, - G. Sec’y. 
The Most Worshipful Grand Master, then made 
she following appointments, to wit: 
R. W. Joseph Foster, of St. Louis, D. G. M. 
M. R. Hiram Chamberlain. of St. Charles, G. C. 
W. George Wilson, of St. Louis, 8. G. D. 
: E, S. Ruggles, of Potosi. a. Gp. 
« S> W. B. Carnegg, of Palmyra, G, V. 
John Simond, of St. Louis, G. Marshal. 
Thomas Andrews, «  G. Sentinel. 


rr ard Klein, ‘ G. Steward. 
“ nos Jamison, 66 G. Ss. B. 
E. Owens, 
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‘« G. Tyler. 


The Grand Lodge of Missouri, meets in St. Louis, 
Mo. on the first Monday in October, in every year.— 
"There are about twenty subordinate lodges working 
wnder its jurisdixtion, and masonry is in a very flour- 
isbing condition im the State. 








OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF 
ALABAMA, FOR 1841. 


M. W. E. Herndos, of Gainesville, G. M. 

R. W. J. A. Whetstone, of Washington, D. G. M. 
*« Blake Little, of Jamestowa, S. G. W. 
« D. B. Valtiaat, of Mowkon, J, G. W. 


LL 
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L. 8. 
A. P. Pfister, G. Sec’y. 
Rev. J. UU. Thomson, G. Lecturer. 
J. E. Joaes, of Livingston, G. Chaplain. 
Wn. Gorman, of Gainsville, G. S. D. 
Alex. Sample, of Independence, G. J. D. 
J. H. Owens, of Tuscaloosa, G. Tyler. 





For the American Masonic Register. 

At the Quarterly meeting of the Rt. W. Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, in December, a 
communication was read from the Rt. W. G. Lodge 
of Hamburg, constituting the W. Frederick Liese, 
Past Master of Independent Royal Arch Lodge, No. 
2, the Representative of the Grand Lodge of Ham- 
burg, in the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 

The W. Brother Liese being in attendance, clothed 
in the peculiar costume of the G. L. he represented, 
the Grand Lodge was raised, as a token of respect to 
the G. L. of Hamburg, and the W. Brother was in- 
troduced by the Grand Secretary, and conducted by 
the Grand Deacons to the East, where he was address- 
ed by the Grand Master as follows :— 


W. Br. Liese, 

It is with great pleasure I receive you as the Rep- 
resentative of the Rt. W. Grand Lodge of Hamburg, 
in the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 

The representative system which has recently been 
adopted by this Grand Lodge promises great and gen- 
eral usefulness. An increasing desire for information 
is manifesting itself throughout the whole Masonic 
fraternity, and T know of no plan so well calculated to 
effect the desired object, as that which makes it the 
duty of the Representative to communicate te his con- 
stitutents, all useful and interesting information, that 
may come to his knowledge. With the adoption of 
this system commences a new era 1n the history of 
this Grand Lodge, and I hope to see it carried out to 
its fullest extent,not only for the interest and gratifica- 
tion of our own members, but because its benefits will 
be participated by the whole fraternity. 

I congratulate you onthe high honor which has 
been conferred on you as the first Representative of a 
Continental Grand Lodge in the United States. To 
your hands has been committed a great trust and re- 
sponsibility, which for the honor of this body, as well 
as for your own representation, will require the exer- 
cise of discretion, industry and talent. 

In communicating with the Rt, W. Grand Lodge 
of Hamburg, you will please convey to them the as- 
surances of our highest esteem and respect, and that 
we most cordially greet them, ia the presence of their 
Representative with the right hand of Fellowship. 


The W. Brother Liese made the following reply. 


Rr. W. Deruty Granp Master, 

The distinguished honor which has been conferred 
on me by the R. W. Grand Lodge of Hamburg, I am 
fally seasible of ; and while I hold the commission of 
Representative of that Masonic government, which is 
the most ancient in Germany, I shall neither forget 
the responsibilities which rest upon me as such, nor 
the duties which I owe to this Grand Lodge. 

I anticipate the happiest results, from the friendly 
intercourse now opened between the Fraternity in the 
State of New Yo:k and in Germany, and shall be grat- 
ified by rendering every facility to the other Grand 
Lodges of the United States, which desire to establish 
an intercourse with the Grand Lodge of Hamburg. 

The representative system has been long establish- 
ed in Europe, 
and harmony amongst the various branches of the 
GREAT FRATERNITY. The intercourse between this 
country and Burope is now so constant, that every 
embarrassment to Masonic intercourse ought to be 


Skinner, of Tuscaloosa, G. Treas. ) 


and is the means of preserving union}from our representatives in foreign 
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removed, and I shall be ready to aid every worthy 
Brother departing from this country to, or arriving from 
my FatHeRLanp. 

1 shall not fail, Rt. W. Brother, to make known to 
the Grand Lodge of Hamburg, the fraternal senti- 
wnents you have expressed, and the cordial welcome 
you have given to their Representative. [ accept and 
grasp your right hand of fellowship, in the name of 
the Grand Ledge of Hamburg, most affectionately 
and sincerely. 


At the close of this address the W. Br. Liese,, and 
the Grand Master gave the right hand of Fellowship, 
in token of the friendship and union between the two 
Grand Lodges, 

The Grand Master then delivered the following Ad- 
dress to the Grand Lodge. 


BrerTaren, 

The interesting ceremony of receiving this evening 
the first representative of a Masonic Government on 
the Continent of Europe io this Grand Lodge offers 
me the earliest opportunity of addressing you on t 
subject, and of presenting my views of the ne y 
and importance of the system which is now in opera- 
tion to unite the great Masonic Family in an intimate 
correspondence and harmonious action. This Grand 
Lodge and the Grand Lodges of the several 
States aod Territories of this Republic, are to all in- 
teats and purposes independent Masonic Goveraments 
exercising, according to the fundamental constitutions 
of the Order, supreme and unquestionable jarisdic- 
tion over the institution and its members within their 
several boundaries : enacting laws for their guidance, 
distributing Bonors and rewards to the deserving, and 
punishments to evil doers. Kvery member of the Or- 
der is, therefore, oquery émterested in the acts of the 
masonic government as he is in those of the civil gov- 


to be informed on one as.on the’ other. 
ic Government regularly established, and r ised 
hy its peers, is but a part of age great institution, 
spread over the whole earth, and bound together by 
one fundamental constitution. Administered by each 
government, not only for the advantage of its own peo- 
ple, but for the interest cf the whole’ fraternity, and 
these governments are ia fact in their limited’ spheres, 
what the governments of nations would be if adminis- 
tered, not for their own little section of this wide 
world alone, but for the benefit of the great “a of 
man. a: 
The duties of the masonic governments correspond 
with those of the civil governments of States ; they af® 
to promote the peace, security, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the People: in times of danger to afford pro- 
tection, by the wise application of their own powers, 
or by the powers of their allies ; in periods of po 
ity, t> give the best direction to the current of popu- 
lar activity, by the elevation of the standard of know!- 
edge of virtue, by cultivating foreign re’ations and in- 
ternal improvements. Such has been the course pur- 
sued by this Grand Lodge, steadily avd u ngly 
through the whole period of the Mas- 
tership. Amongst the means which have been adopt- 
ed to strengthen and secure the union, integrity, and 
purity of the Order is the system w now grad- 
ually going into operation, and whiel @hen fully de- 
veloped, will concentrate in this mm orery facility for 
the coramunication and reception of intelligence, and 
for the cultivation of those fraternal relations through- 
out the world which constitute the unity, usefulness 
and glory of our institution. 

The information we shall have a ‘righe to expect 

od Lodges, 

while it will entarge our knowledge, will andoubtedly 
elevate the standard by whick the im of onr 





Order is to be estima ourselves, these are a part 
of tha effects sotcigncad. doom tne eget, . 
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casions, to an annual pamphlet from each; these were 
socstval hy the G. » and placed in the hands 
of acommittee for examination, during the annual 
communication, and by them usually reported on in 
the briefest possible terms. T'o the fraternity at large, 
little, if any information found its way through the 
committee of foreign correspondence, on the legista- 
tion of the Masonic Governments, or the important 
movements every where made in relation to our Or- 
der. But the attention of the Fraternity bas within a 
few years been drawn to these subjects. Every where 
within this jurisdiction, there exists a strong desire for 
information, not only as to what this Grand Lodge is 
doing, but what all other Grand Lodges are doing.— 
This desire after information on all subjects relating to 
the pro and state of the Order, affords a sure evi- 
dence that the spirit of the Institution is vigorous and 
active; and it is the duty, and has been the determina- 
tiaa of the Grand Officers to afford every encourage- 
ment tothe increase and diffusion of useful know!- 
edge. Our foreign correspondence has been largely 
extended, and is still advancing in extent and interest, 
angithe result bas been an increased demand for the 
the publications of this Grand Lodge, so that the very 
large editions of the transactions usually printed, will 
now scarcely suffice; and the committee on foreign 
correspondence, at the last anaual meeting reported 
their inability to get through the examiaation satislac- 
torily during the three days of the session. Our fo- 
reign correspondence has now commenced in a form, 
new on this continent, but, long approved in Europe. 
and the system vow only awaits the action of the Grand 
- Officers of several of the Grand Lodges of America, 
to bring new laborers into the field. Weare informed 
that the Grand Lodge of New Jersey has instructed 
their Representative to invite the co-operation of the 
¥oreign representatives in thie great work, which will 
no doubt be cheerfully complied with, and*] will add 
that any assistance in the power of the Grand Officers 
will be willingly afforded. 


> 








From December until April, in our northern cli- 
mate, and in a greater or less degree in more southern 
‘onea, the great business of the farmer consists in the 
cara of his domestic animals. One of the great 


|hurning glasses reflected the condensed rays of the sun 
|upon them with such effect, that many of them were 


_ | @ place to stand on, and I will liftthe earth.” This, 
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ASQNIC REGIST BR AND LATERS 
thy a who would be merciful to his beast, or 

find in his pocket satisfactory evidence that keeping 
stock is not a losing business. — Cultivator. 





‘BIOGRAPHY. 


ARCHIMEDES. 


Archimedes was born at Syracuse, and related to 
Hiero, king of Sicily: he was remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary application to mathematical stadi¢s, but 
more 8o fot his skill and suprising invention in Me- 
chaoics. He excelled likewise in Hydrostatics, Astro- 
nomy, Optics, and almost ¢very other science ; he ex- 
hibited the motions of the heavedly bodies in a pleasing 
and intrusive manner, within a sphere of glass of his 
own contrivance and workinanship; he likewise con- 
trived curious and powerful machines and enginés.for 
iraising weights, huiting stones, darts &c. launching 
|ships, and for exhausting the water out of them, drain- 
jing marshes, &c. Whenthe Roman Consul, Mar- 
jcellus. beseiged Syracuse, the machines of Archime- 
des were employed ; these showered upon the enemy 
a cloud of destructive darts, and stones of vast weight 
and in great quantities; their ships were lifted into the 
air by his cranes, levers, hooks, &c. and dashed against 
the rocks or precipitated to the bottom of the sea; 
nor could they find safety in retreat; his powerful 
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barned. Syracuse was however at last taken by storm. 
jand Archimedes,too deeplyengaged in some geometrical 
\speculations to be conscious of what had happenéd, 
|was slain by a Roman soldier. Marcellas was grieved 
‘at his death, which happened A. C, 210, and took care 
\of his funeral. Cicero, when he was Questo of Sicily, 
|discovered the tomb of ot Archimedes overgrown’ with 
|bushes and weeds, having the sphere and cylinder 
‘engraved on it, with ao inscription which time Had 
jrendered illegible. 

| His reply to Hiero, who was one day admiring and 
praising his machines, can be regarded only as empty 
buast. ‘Give me,” saidthe exulting philosopher, 





however, may be easily proved to be impossible; for 
granting hima place, with the simplest machine, it 
would require a man to move swifter than a cannon 
jshot during the space of 100 years, to lift the earth 
/only one inch in all thattime. Hiero ordered a golden 
‘crown to be made, but suspecting that the artists had 
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12 CO; PANIC 
By danger scar'd, in sickness faint 
We vow whole thourands to the saint: 
But for his pays, the peril past, 
The simple saint gets chous'd at jast, 


_Meitro Guiseppe, for such’ was his name, forgo’ 
his promise ; but it was not easy to‘cheat St. Sebas 
The day of his festival came round, and in the 
course of his profession he had to pass by the habita- 
tion of his short memoried-devotee. Wonderful to 
relate, when he came opposite to the door, though 
borne on the shoulders of twenty stout porters, he 
made a dead stop; nor could all the efforts of his 
bearers, not all'the prayers of the priests, induce him 
to stira single step. Many were the attempts of his 
brawny supporters to move him; in vain, they might 
as soon'liave moved mount Etna; in vaia they lugged 
and tugged from before, and pushed and shoved from 
behind ; in vain the poptlace wept, the priest prayed 
the porters swore, the saint would have seen them 
severally blind, hoarse, and broken- winded, before he 
would have budged. The contest was plainly unequal‘ 
and the reinforcement ef twenty broad back Capuchins 
advanced to put their herculean shouldérs to the task - 
but the saint, more indignant than ever, as if to show 
his contempt at this assistance, now absolutely retro- 
gradéd, stern forimost, on the procession which follow- 
ed at his heels.overthrowing and rolling porters, priests 
and populace, nen, women, and children, promiscu- 
ous inthe mire. [ow long matters would have con- 
tinued in this state there is no saying; the pertina- 
cious saint resolutely maintained his ground, and‘ 
would probably have kept it to this day, had not ane 
of the priests shrewdly conjectured that the saint was 
displeased with some one inthe neighborhood, when 
another fortunately reccoHected the vow of Maestro: 
Guisseppe. Great was the clamour and indignation 
of the pious populace; St. Sebastian was allowed on 
all hands to have reason on his side + a thousand 
tongues called at once on Maestro Guiseppe to 
pay the saint his due, and his door was already yield- 
ed to the hands and fee of a zealons multitude, when 
the dismayed and astonished votary came trembling 
forth witlt a bag of money in his hand, which, having 
first demanded pardon of his offended patron for the 
shortness of his memory, he reveréntly consigned to 
the priest. ‘The effect was instantaneous and wonder- 
ful; the saint. a moment before heavier thaa lead. be- 
came at once light asa feather, and to make np for 
lost time was observed to move down the street at 
double his ordinary pace, smiling, as many spectators 
are ready to swear, as he went; whilst the applauding 


sources of loss to the farmer is the wretched condition |purloined some of the gold and substituted base metal 
- pg ary se Ao peng A kept; their ere |in its stead, he employed magpie to detect - 
their milk, and their ability to labor, are ina great| cheat; Archimedes tried for some time in vain, bat 
measure determined by their keeping during the win-| ne day as he weat into the bath, he observed that his 





ter. Without shelter, without water, without food, or 
with at best an irregular and partial supply, it must be 
expected that disease will invade his flocks ana herds, 
and occasion losses that months of labor will be requi- 
ed to counterbalance. 

Domestic animals must have shelter; it is as neces- 

for them as it is for man, and one may as well, 

talk of comfort without it asthe other. Few things) 
are more trying to the man who has a soul, than to 
see a flock of sheep crouching in a corner of the fence 
half buried in the snow $ a few lean cows, their feet so 
drawn together by cold and hunger that all might 
stand in a half bushel; half a dozen swine of the alli- 
gator breed, rn and their noses imploringly 
turned to the place where the trough should be ; and 
the ame air ofdiscomfort pervading every thing 
on misis. Where animals are kept in this was 
we instingtively expect to find the windows of the 
house stuffed with cloaks and old hats, and the owner 
at the fire-gide of the neurest tavern or grog shop— 
and rarely will such expectations be disappointed. 

Animals should be salted in the winter with great 
attention and regularity. Farmers are too careless a- 
bout this in summer,and are apt to neglect it altogeth- 
er in winter ; a course which requires reformation. at 
once. It is necessary for their health, gives an appe- 
tite; and, summer.or wiater, they should always have 
access to salt. ; 

Feed your cattle regularly, whatever may be the 
kind of food. This half atarving animals, feeding them 
as it suite your convenience, keeping them without 


body excluded just as much water as was equal to its 
bulk; the thought immediately struck him that this 
discovery had furnished ample data for solving his 
difficulty ; upon which he leaped out of the bath, and 
ran through the streets homewaids, crying out, I have 
foundit! Thave foundit! The best edition of his 
works is that of Torreili. edited at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, fol. 1792, by Dr. Robertson, Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy. 
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VARIETY. 
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THE OBSTINATE SAINT. 


In all Sicilian cities the number of churches is very 
great,cvery church has its patron saint,and every saint 
has his procession;that ofSt.Sebastian,in Cantania is not 
the least remarkable; He is a favorite in all Catholic 
countries. Perhaps not one in the long catalogue of 
saints has so often exercised the genius of painters ;— 
in any extensive collection you aré sute to see his 
martydom a dozen times repeated. He is in’ great es- 
timation in Catania, and deservedly so, having been 
known, even in these degenerate days to give proofs 


populace followed shouting.” A miracle! a miracle.” 


RATIONALE OF PROPERTY. 


Why, it has been asked, should man be allowed to 
appropriate more than is necessary for his support? We 
ask what support is meant? The momeatary satisfy - 
ing of his hunger by shooting a dear or plucking a 
fruit? Is he allowed to shoot several deer and dry 
the meat for the winter? Is he not allowed to culti- 
vate a tree which shall give him fruit for certainty, so 
that he may not he exposed again to huager, the pain 
of which he knows already? May he not cultivate a 
patch of land to have corn for his children? If he 
has slain a buck to satisfy his hunger, is he allowed to 
appropriate the skin to himself and call it his own? It 
the industrious fisherman sails to the bank of New- 
foundland to appropriate to himself the unappropriated 
codfish, has he no right to catch as many as he thinks 
he and his children shall want for the whole year ?— 
Bat they cannot live upon codfish alone : ‘may he not 
take so many codfish as to exchange part of them for 
other food, for clothing? Does supporting his family 
not include the sending of his children to school ?—~ 
May he not catch some more to save the money he 
may obtain for it, that, should he perish at sea, his 
wife and children may aot suficr from want or become 
a Burthen to others? Where does the meaning of 











of no common sagacity. A tradesman was some time 
since taken ill, and having more confidence in the, 
saint than in the doctors, vowed, if he recovered, to} 
make him an offering of a certainsum. His prayers | 
on heard and accepted ; but according to the prov-| 
erb, 


Passato fl pericolo,gabbato il sate. 





salt or water, and thinking they caa get along without 
» shelter, is bad policy, andubould be repudiated at dace 


which may be translated; 


support stop? Why should it apply to the satisfying 
of physical wants oaly? There are wants far higher 
than these, the wants of civilization? We want ac- 
cumulated property ; without it, ao ease,without ease 
no leasure ; without léasure, no earnest and persever- 
ing pursuit of knowledge, no high degree of national 
civilization. -Anstotie already lays it down as the basis 
of high civilization to be free-and have leisure.—Licb- 


er's Manualof Political Ethics. 
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No. 8. 
WORKS OF FICTION. 
There are many subjects of great importance upon 
«which the opinions of thinking men have always been 
widely different, and in regard to none perhaps, more 
so than the propriety of reading works of fiction, and 
-especially that portion of them commonly styled nov- 
els. While some insist, not only, that their influence 
is harmless, but also that they are necessary and pro- 
ductive of many good effects, others with equal sincer- 
aty and zeal, are disposed to maintaioa that effects the 
most deleterious and melancholy aie to be ascribed 
to the perusal of them. As the practice of reading 
these works is very general, and seems to be so firmly 
persisted in, notwithstanding the many admonitions 
which have heen blazoned abroad fiom the most re- 
spectable sources against it, and as the question in it- 
self has therefore become an important and interesting 
,one, we may be pardoned for inquiring into the cause 
of this diversity of sentiment, and attempting to dis- 
eover on which side the mistake lies, if either party be 
wholly wrong, or (which would be the more pleasant 
,task) endeavoring to show how the opinjons of both 
of these classes may be recenciled. And here, in view 
of this last object, we may remark, that it will go far 
in attaining it, if we keep in mind the important fact, 
the absurdity of reasoning upon the influence of any 
thing from its abuse solely. It is true that.if by some 
strange tendency in Gur nature, sound things were al- 
ways abused, in a greater degree than they were used, 
it would be wise, if no means of remedying it were dia- 
covered, to forego the adyantage derivable from the 
latter, in order to avoid the evils flowing from the form- 
er. But this would not in many instances be the part 
of wisdom, and we are iaclined to think that we are 
not called upon, by the existence of such unusual cir- 
cumstances, in the case of works of fiction, to adopt a 
course of this kind, the propriety of which in any case 
is at the best, problematical. We are to remember 
that there is scarcely a faculty or source of enjoyment 
given to man. which is not more or Jess abused, and 
they whosee the injurious consequences of this course, 
and desire to prevent them, would seem to attain their 
abject best, not by withdrawing that source of enjoy- 
ment, or destroying that faculty, or preventing its ex- 
ercise, but by teaching and incuicating the manner of 
using them as they were naturally intended to be used. 
Much of the difference of sentiment on this subject to 
which we have alluded, has undoubtedly arisen from 
the views of those who are opposed to the reading of 
works of fiction, bemg based upon the effects of the 
abuse of them, and from their mistaking the remedy 
to be applied. 

This remark will however only apply to the more 
moderate of this class ; there are others who take high 
er ground and maintain and attempt to prove the bale- 
gal tendency of all works of fiction, because they are 
fiction.and also on account of their general light and im- 
aginativecharacter. T'o such we are willing to givea 
fair hearing, and carefully to consider all they have to 
advance, although we are free to admit that however 
substantial their arguments may be, however conyin- 
cing to our reason,our hearts would heave many a sigh 
when we were compelled forever to abandon our Shaks- 
peare, our Scott, our Milton, and many more, and for- 
‘get too forever, the many sweet and enduring lessons 








a we had — their clawing aad eternal 


pages. 
Of this latter kind of opponents there are two class- 


es ;, one, who are incapable from their very nature of 
appreciating | the use of fictitious works; who, having 
no-imaginations themselves, are unable to understand 
its developements in others. They are mére matter 
of fact men, who rank a supposition with a falsehood, 
and condemn the most beautiful fable or creatioa of 
the imagination, as a deliberately formed tissue of un- 
truths. With such men it is idle to reason ; their in- 
tellect may be strong and clear enough, but they want 
the appropriate faculties to which such works are prin- 
cipally addressed. Nor are such men to be despised. 
They are useful in many departments of physical or 
mental exertion for which the possession of these fac- 


ulties would render them less fit. 
[To BE CONTINUED.| 


PAUL AT LYSTRA. 

Iconium had heard and felt 

The sifting. heart revealing call, 
In meek submission numbers knelt 

Receiving Jesus us their all. 
But Jewish pride and Gentile spite 
Resist and banish Gospel light. 
“«O Lystra hear the word of life! 

The God that made the world is one, 
Forsake this yanity and strife, 

And find a Savior in His Son.” 
The speaker needs no artful gloss, 
He tells of Jeaus and the cross. 
His beaming eye and earnest tone 

Collect the gazing crowd to hear; 
The manner meets their sense alone, 

Attracts with love and awes with fear. 
Their impious praise with grief he meets, 
Thea stoned, his blood bedews their streets, 


Such the perverseness of the heart; 
The man who brings the Lord’s command 
Is forced in sadness to depart, 
Or hell’s seductive arts withstand ; 
Js marked with persecution’s rod, 
Or, worshiped as himself a God. 











FULTON. 

Fulton possessed genius. It was aot to be confined 
by the impediments that poverty might cast in its way, 
or overcome by the persecution of the ignorant! For 
though he was born in obscurity, and possessed but 
few advantages, yet his genius burst every barrier that 
would feign have held it fast, left far in the rear every 
envious competitor,—rose to the summit of the tem- 
ple of fame, aad there inscribed his name ; a name that 
will live as long as time shall be—a name that will 
echo upon our ears as long as our mighty rivers are 
navigated by the majestic steamboat, or our extended 
railroads travesged by the rapid car. 

Mankind are indebted to no individual more than 
to the distingpished Fulton—no single person has ac- 
complished mare, or is there any one the products of 
whose genius confer a greater benefit upon the human 
race. 

Like him who tamed the wild lightning, was he des- 
tined by a wise providence to be a blessing to the world, 
and acting on principles as noble as his genius, he 
could not be swayed by private interest, or bribed by 
the gold of the British aristocracy ; for while England 
was desirous of maintaining the empire of the Ocean, 
she could not Jook with composure at the inventions 
of aa individual, whose object was to restore to all na- 


a 
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tions the liberty of the seas. 





For years did he _ agsiduity and perseve- 
ance, to bring iato use his Sub-marine ships, and with 
these he hoped to render the highway of nations open 
to all. He was not to be discouraged by vexatious 
disappointment—but oppositioa seemed only to add 
ardor to his lofty mind, and increase his confidence in 
the utility of his noble designs. Conscious of the rec- 
titude of his own conduct, and the advantages the 
world would derive from his inventions, he proudly 
persevered amid the jeers and scoffs of the communi- 
ty, and accomplished more than he anticipated. In- 
tense must have been the emotions of his bosom, when 
the first steamboat was to proceed up the beautiful 
Hudson ; he could hear the whispers of his most inti- 
mate friends rejoicing that their fortuaes and reputa- 
tions were not engaged in so fruitless an enterprize, 
and he knew, that not thirty persons in the city of New 
York, believed that she would be of the least service. 
Imagine his anxiety as she proceeded from the wharf, 
and glided majestically even against the rapid current 
of the river. All be had was engaged in the enter- 
prize, and ail his future hopes were centered there.— 
Aad what a spectacle must she have presented to the 
astonished multitude who thronged the banks of the 
river, and who described her as bidding defiance to 
the winds and waves and spouting a galaxy of flame 
to light her on the passage,—there was it clearly demon - 
strated that ‘knowledge is power”—there was it satis- 
factorily proved that fear is the offspriag of ignorance 
—for there was genius triumphant. 

But however great may have been the genius of 
Fulton by nature, however much above the common 
level ot mankind were his taleats, yet he never would 
have been distinguished, had they not been cultivated 
by the severest discipline. Deep did he drink at the 
fountain of abstract science, and close was the appli- 
cation of thought upon any thing that would bear on 
the glorious design of benefitting the world. Nothing 
seemed too arduous to be undertaken, or too dificult 
to be overcome. You might see him witha coutitén. 
ance pale with unremitting thought, investigating per- 
haps some important truth at noon of night, and§thea 
arising from his sleepless couch, to note some new 
formed plan. or follow out the chain of thought, re 
gardless of the passing hour, or failing aature’s slow 
decay. And the requiem that was sung over the in- 
fatuated Kirke White can equally be applied to the la 


mented Fulton. 
“O what a noble heart was here undone, 
When science’ self destroyed her favorite son ? 
Yes she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 
She sowed the seeds, but Jeath has reaped the fruit. 


And he fell in the prime of fife a victim to inténse 
application, and the world has been deprived of the 
benefit of his unfinished inventions. Never, at the 
death of a private individual has the community mani- 
fested greater signs of bereavement, and well it might 
for a more disinterested patriot never lived. Often w-s. 
it declared by him that he never would hold a public 
trust, and wealth was of no use, only as far as it was 
subservient to benevolent purposes, 


We pass over the pages of history and find record - 
ed there the namesjof Alexander, Ceasar, and Napole- 
on, and they will continue to be recorded. Bat when 
their exploits are contrasted with the doings of such 
men as Fulton, they sink in the estimation of an en- 
lightened community, and tend only to add lustre to 
his gloriouscareer. They were the destroyers of mil- 
lions to satisfy their own insatiable ambition, and to ag - 
grandize themselves. But his ambition was more holy, 
it sought to ameliorate the coadition of mankind, even 
at the expense of his own. And well may the nation 
that gave birth to such a son, grieve at his loss; and 
ever should she hold in remfembrance 2 name so. gn- 





cred, and show her gratitude even if she be tree, for 
freedom. 


gratitude is not incompatible with 











POPULAR TALES. 


$e 
DENNETT; OR THE SANGUINE 
DICK I MAN, 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 188. 


At these words she turned pale, white, black, blue, 
and settling at a livid purple, she assailed me like a 
huoted tigress. “O you wicked, nasty, good-for- 
nothing, insinuating, swindling rascal !’ she exclaimed ; 
« this is how you entrapped me, is it? And [, think- 
ing you such a good match!” * Ay, there it is, you 
see, old lady, I said, ‘that we have both been done. 
I thought the same of you.’ ‘I ought to have asked 
for a settlement,’ she cried. * Ah, but you knew bet- 
ter, for in that case yoo must have exposed your own 
poverty before you could have discovered mine; but 
come,’ said 1, cool in my despair, + I have most cause 
to complain; but I'm forgiving, let us part friends, 
and trouble each other no more.’ ‘ Part!" she scream- 
ed. ‘ What, you supposed you've got one of your 
nasty, trolloping trails, do you, that march from one 
town to another with you, and then go back to their 
own beats? No, sir; I'ma virtuous woman, and your 
betters. ‘I don't choose to have my character open to 
remarks; and please God, I'll stick to you as long as 
I live.’ * Then here's a speedy release,’ I said to her. 
as I swallowed a bumper of brandy. ‘ Ah. you unat- 
aral wretch {’ she answered, eyeing me with fury; it's 
a wonder it did not choke you; but I'll live to worry 
you every day of your lite.’ 

“ And faith, she seems likely.to keep her word—the 
old hag promises to be immortal: leave her I can’t, 
for I have notasous. And she issuch a desperate 
old catamaram, that she'd follow at my heels to the 
land's end, and have me advertised by the way. And 
then to appear such as [ am, when [ have been what | 
have.. And where but in London can I hope for any 
thing? In vain I have tried all my former friends, to 
employ their interest for me, in any way. One fellow 
offered to get me made marker at a billiard-table. 1 
husband that hunting-whip for his especial service. 
But dama despair and all regrets—nune est bibendum 
—hold -your tongae, and filf your glass, | hate con- 
doleuce, aid there may be abright morrow for meyet. 

- I don't mind ems: you, there is an old gea- 
tlemaa in the neighborhood, as rich as Tippoo, who 
has taken a monstrous liking to. me; he is very 
old, and ailing, und moreover he talks of consulting 
me od aa alteration in his will. He has not a child 
or a relative in the worldy and he always calls me his 
his coar boy, and says ['m the image of a little friend 
of his.of the othersex, who died thirty years ago. And 
now,” said he, “let's drop the subject of my fortunes, 
it's a painful one to me, as you may suppose ; anditell 
me what you've been doing. There, there, spare me 
your commiseration.” 

“ By-the-by,” said I, after, in my turn, I had satis- 
fied Dick's curiosity, “if you have that I. O. .U. of 
mioe at hand, Ulli discharge it now. I've thought 
of ita hundred times lately, when I could not find 

ou.” 

“* What I. O. U. 1" said Dick. 

* Why the pne [ gave you at the,Clarendon.” 

** E yemomber none,” he replied. 

** What not,” said I, “when I lost ten pounds to 

‘you? You were rather sprung to be sure, but you 
must recollect it; however [’l pay it now, while I 
have the opportunity, and you can put the note behind 
the fire when you find it." And so.saying, I handed 
him ever the amount. 

“ Well, upoo my soul,” he said, * I've quite forgot- 
ten all about it. 

« But I had not, I assure you,” [ answered; “ see,” 
I added, showirg him in my pocket-book, an entry in 
German, which he could sot read, of the height ofthe 
Rans des Vaches, * here is a memorandum [ made of 
it in Switzerland, atwelvemonth ago, when it occurred 
to my mind. I am convinced Dick did not scent the 
ase, for I must do him the justice to say, that his 
vride has kept pace with his poverty, and that in his 
want he has never degenerated into a sponge. 

The next morning early I took leave of Dick, who 

ime. make a stay with him, but I 

. which were of 


and-whieh obliged me to decii 


his invitation. At parting he shook me heartily by 
the hand, promised I should hear from him soon, and 
that we should have another night ut. the Clarendonas 
sovn as the old gentleman, bis patron, should slip his 
wind. 

Some considerable time from this visit had efapsed, 
when I received a letter of exultation from Diek, in- 
forming me of his wife’s death. He would not write 
me, he said, fill he had seen her fairly earthed, for fear 
of accidents; but that pleasurable task has fallen to 
him the day before the date of hisletter.. He alsotold 
me, that the old general; for such his patron was, was 
very ill, aud that I might expect to see him in townin 
a month or two, with his windfall, adding, inthe mean 
time, * I'm working devilish hard withthe old boy, 
being nurse, valet, steward, butler, and’secretary to 
him.” 

It was about six months after this that Dick was an- 
nounced to me in the privacy of my sanctum. After 
a hearty greeting, 1 perceived he wasin black, and 
presuming he would not long wear the willow for his 
spouse, I immediately conjectured that the general 
was dead. Dick confirmed surmises. 

** And you are come up,” F’said, “to enjoy thegirls 
of fortune :”’ at this he cachinnated, but very feebly , 
“well, I wish you joy, with all my heart.” 

* Thank you,” said Diek; * but the trath is, my 
dear fellow, you are rather premature.” 

** How so?” Tasked, “ the general is dead.” 

**O yes; he isdead.” 

“ Well?” 

‘* Well,” responded Dick, ‘*he is dead, certainly, 
but [ am nothing benefited by that.” 

“* Indeed,” I said. 

“No,” said Dick. “The old sioner had ‘me in 
constant attendance on liim for the last nine months: 
[ made his tea and toasted his muffinsia the morning; 
read the paper to him; gave him his tiffin and his pills; 
measured out his medicines by a stop watch; aired 
his linen; kept the key of his cellar; paid his bills; 
rowed the servants ; stuffed him at dinner, and listened 
nightly to his presings about the storming of Seringa- 
patam; laughed ‘at all the standard jokes of the old 
service, and slept in his room, upon chairs, to be han- 
dy. That deserved’ something. Well, the old hypo- 
crite grew worse, always professing the warmest feel- 
ings for me. ‘O my boy, Dennet,’ he would say, ‘how 
shal T repay for alt your kindness, but it will soon be 
all over with me, and then’— put-out the light, and 
then the life,’ thought I.'. Atlength the case grew 
critical, he kaew it himself, and told me he thought it 
time. he should see to hiswill. I, of course, commnon- 
placed it as usual—hoped he had many years yet to 
live, and so forth; but he desired me to send for the 
lawyer and the parson, which I accordingty did. On 
their-arrival they were clossetted with him, and on 
their departure the former grianed asmile at me, 
which left me no doubt ef. my place in the testament. 
When myself and the doctor-re-entered the room, the 
patient was approaching at last to his dissolution. He 
beckoned me to the bed-side, and taking my hand 
which he pressed between both his, he muttered some- 
thing, out of which bcould only distinguishthe words 
—‘will—left you—value—nearest my heart—gratitude 
—reparation—conseience? and, with this last word 
upon his lips, he sank down exhausted ‘and expired. 
Of course I equipped myself with black—what could 
the expectant sole legatee do less? I sealed up the 
drawers, and cupboards, and desks ; had the house put 
in order; arranged thefuneral; called on Mr. Double- 
sides, the attorney, who received me so graciously that 
I did not think it worth a moment’s while to even hint 
at an infringement on professional etiquette, in any in- 
timation of the general's bequests, and desired him to 
aitend after the funeral with the will, and to do gener- 
ally whatever might be usual in such cases, or requis- 
ite in this. Then, don’t laugh at me—I had the hor- 
ses physicked, and turaed out ; ascertained how much 
it would cost, and how long it would take, to stucco 
the front of the house, and build a new» lodge, bet- 
ter stables, and a hilliard-room; and ‘prepared ‘an 
advertisement forthe dale of the timber on the es- 
tate. 

* At last the day of the.funeral arrived, and after 
seeing the old gentleman comfortably housed in. his 
last habitation, the mourners returned to the. house, 
where Mr. Doublesides awaited us, and intimated: in 





the will, that ifthey weuld attenddiim in: an.imer room 
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it should be read. Whereupon ensued a s¢lemn kin! 
of rush, and we, the chosen anes, were spesdily found. 
seated or standing around the little squinting harbin- 
ger. Mr. Doublesides sate at the end of atable, and 
having read a list of nathes, in which I was contented | 
to hear my own, without further attending to the oth- 
ers, and having ascertained that all were present, he 
rose with a stiff and studied air from his seat, thrust 
out bis puny chest, eoughed three times, and thrust ° 
his right hand in his~ prudent coat-pocket, and having 
dived it to the bottom, withdrew it slowly,and produced 
—his handkerchief; then, having deliberately towelled 
his face and’forehead, ‘and replaced the cotton instru- 
ment, he buttoned his coat:to the: chin, plunged his 
left hwnd into another, and slowly diew forth the des- 
iderated document: then there was a platoon congh- 
ing and hemming, and blowingof noses, andsentiment- - 
al sighing, after which succeeded a dead ‘and sudden 
silence, which’ Mr. Doublesides broke, by snuffling 
out from the will, ‘ In the name of God, Amen.’ But 
to cut mattersshort, some-lalf dozen or dozen bequests 
of ten pounds, or rings, or mourning, were announced 
whetr the reader raised his voice, and read, ‘ as to that 
excellent young man, my: worthy and most esteemed : 
friend, Richard ‘Dennett, Esq.’ ‘I see how it is,’ I 
thought, ‘ I am residuary legatee, I must throw those 
peor people something in.’ Snuffle contioued,- ‘he 
having evinced a most filial regard for me-and for my 
reputation, and ever,-in-all his kind attentions to me, 
professed and acted on the most disinterested motives,’ 
—here I felt ropy in the thioat— I bequeath to him: 
all,’ Souffie pausedand | fidgeted—* all my manuscript 
memoir to enable him to-compile a history of my) ser- 
vices, especially in the, East, to be published for the 
benefit of my residuary legatee.” Asthese words fell 
from the fellows's lips, a cold dew came over me—! 
bit my lips—I shook—I+reddened—I seorched—I ° 
chilled: again, and/the room went round with me, and 
when I came-tomyself again, I heard the whole of the 
defunct’s real and personal estate given to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Mac. Tb, whom I then, for the first time eapied 
sowled in black, andesconced among curtains in the 
window seat, at the back of Mr: Doubleside’s chair. 
Twenty-years back she had been the general’s blanch- 
isseuse, and had then met with a misfortune, which 
ended in adding anotber scholar to the parish school, 
ind halt-a-erown a week to the parish treasury, the 
latter. substracted from the testator's ways and means 
Since then he had never seen, and'perhaps thought as 
little of ker, till the parson, I fancy, put in Ins head 
that as-he had ao relation, the safety of his soul re- 
quired that he should be unjust to all to be more than | 
just to Mrs. Mac Tab. 

** When the reading was finished, and Mr. Double- 
sides, with a most tender respect, had led Mrs. Mac 
Tab into another room, I walked slowly away in a stu- 
por, which was: taken for indifference. and left the 
house ee make any inquiries concern- 
ing my legacy ;—and here I am, poorand uufortunate 
assever.”” 

** Well, Dick,” I said, “T really do regret your un- 
toward fate most sincerely; | thonght to have seen 

u well provided for, and [ need not teli you it woald 
vave given me the greatest pleasure to find that you 
were raised above the frowns of the fortune that has 
lately pursued you.” 

“ My dearfellow,” he answered, “I know too well 
the interest -your kind heart has ever taken in my wel- 
fare, to doubt that you have sympathy with me in this 
as in my other reverse ; but don't let this miss of mine 
_y you. . lam not so wholly unfortunate as you 
think.” 

*- T shall be rejoieed to hear-of your better luck,” I 
answered. 

Well, then,” said Dick,. “‘ you know, and I feel it 
myself, that-with some.of the remains of my old habits 
about me, had the old chap abandoned all his posses- 
ions. or evena partto me, I should have been very 
ey to have melted them; but the fates, is sparing 
me the opportunity,-have provided for me in a manner, 
if not so suitable to my wishes, at Jeast more beneficial . 
to my interests.” 

“« indeed,” said I,‘ I amr glad to. hear that.” 

‘* Yes,” said he, * and when I tell you the fact; yon 
will agree with me; truth is, I am appointed. toa 
treasury office, the present occupier vacates and_re- 
tires next week, aud then I’m to enter on-my dutied, 


for which purpose I have come to town.” ~ 
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‘* And is it all secure,” J said. 
** Perfectly so,” said Dick ; * I have seen Lord—, 
the minister, this morning. My appointment is made 
vut, but as my predecessor, has some returns to make, 
ive cannot give in befure next Thurgday ; it cannot be 
filled up till the next day, when the situation will be 
vacant.” 

Alas! alas! for poor Dick ! 








Thursday came—that 


night the Opposition had a majority. On Wednesday’ 


the ministry resigned, and’ Dick’s interest was gone. 
On Thursday the occupant of his post, gave in, and 
on Friday the new premier gave it to his attorney's 
son. 

His next adventure of which Iam cognizant was 
one of love. * Such a: girl, my dear fellow! sucha 
shape, such a face, and then she's all heart,’ said 
Dick. 

Now, that’s avery commendable quality in a cabbage, 
but [ never knew a woman the better for it; and accord- 
ingly he discovered, after 9 month's suit and 9inonth’s 
debts incurred in the course of it, that bis lady had so 
much heart, that she bestowed a portion of it more than 
she thought necessary for Dick’s use, ona slim young 
man.who wrote verses and wore no shirt collar, and Dick 
was indebted to a squib on the fifth of November, for 
bringing about a crisis, which in the very nick of time, 
saved him from the honors of premature paternity.— 
This was a sad blow for Dick ; he reuounced his love, 
and the world too, and for a time Eagain wholly lost 
sight of him. 

When he emerged from his retirement, he pounced 
upon me as an author. . In his solitude (1 did not ven- 
ture to inquire where he bad rusticated) he had writ- 
ten atragedy. Do not sinile reader,volatile men al- 
ways write tragedies, when they do write; it is enly 
ascetics who write farces. And the’very morning he 
ealled upon me he had received a note from the man- 
ager of one of the great theatres, informing hitty his 
piece was accepted, and requesting his attendance 
at the theatre to arrange as to preduction. ‘I will 
call on to-morow,” he said, ‘* and give you a box for 
the first night.” A day or two he again appeared , 
we talkedof the weather—the court—the new min- 
istry, and oew measures, the corn laws, and a hun- 
dred other things—yet no word of the tragedy. “But 
your play, Dick,” said I, * your literary grandees re- 
quire so much drawing out; when am I to lend youa 
hand 7” 

*O curse the play!” said Dick. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” I answered, “ I thought it 
was accepted.” 

“ Why yes,” said he, ‘I thought so too; but-you 
know I[ was going to the theatre when I called on’you 
the other duy.” 

Yes.” 

‘* Well—but by heaven it's too bad—I hardly like 
to tell it.” 

**O came, come,” said [, ** it’s too late to keep any 
secret from me.” 

“True; said he, * well, I went and saw the man- 
ager, a * most sweet-spoken gentleman ;’ he bowed me 
inte a chair, and forthwith broached the subject. But 
now respect my feelings, and when [ tell you the rest, 
don't at least outfage my vanity. 

+ You're growing strangely modest, Dick,” 

+O to the devil with that,” he answered; “ well— 
the manager began—*a very excellent thing, sir, that 
of your's ;’ thing, thought I, what a beast— it will 
certainly maake a hit, and I should he proud to pro- 
duce it. ‘Ihat’s as it should be, said [, to myselt.— 
‘We shall have a very sirong cast, sir; very strong, 
indeed, you may rely upon it’s receiving every assis- 
tince from the management.’ I bowed my gratitude. 
‘Hut you'll excuse me, sir,’ he continued, * if [ ven- 
ture to offer some hints by way of amendment; the 
art of pleasing the public, is one which we profession- 
al men study all our lives, and may, therefore, be sup- 
posed to know something of.’ ‘I interrupted him,’ 
said Dick, ‘ to say how proud I should be to profit by 
his suggestions.’ Ee nodded approbation, and resum- 
ed. ‘* The public, sir, just now, have a taste which 
has grown exceedingly of late years, and it is part to 
resiga ourselves, to a certain degree, to their will.— 
We have just now, sir, in our company,a very—a 
most attractive performer, and 1 should be glad, on 
your account, if he could be introduced, as his intro- 
duction mist infallible insure your'suceess. ‘ Now, 
e'*, if you could leave out-your leading: character, and 
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substitute a part for our bear, and bring ina comic 
song for his keeper—’ * What,’ [ exclaimed, ‘a bear 
and a comic] song in a five act. tragedy, founded on 
the unities.’ * A tragedy!’ cried the manager, I beg 
your pardon—your name is Dennett ? Richard Dennett 
Esq.?’ Precisely, so,’ [ answered. * And your. piece 
is entitled, Double and Single, or the Don in the 
Duwps.’ ‘No, sir, [ said, saigpantis * my play is 
called the Orphans of Arranjuez.’ * My dear,’ said 
the manager, handiag down a pile »f papers, and cast- 
ing his eye rapidly over them, * I hav ten thousand 
apologies to make; the fact is, the Orphans and the 
Don, I see, were presented on the same day, and in 
the hurry of business, I perceive the authors’ names 
were each written on the other's piece. It was the 
bnrietta that was accepted, sir, and there cin be no 
doubt the merit of your piece would have commanded 
the acceptance, but unfortunately, I regret to say, an 
accident has occurred to the manusc¢ript, though the 
inadvertence of the mpn who lights the fires, and the 
title and cover are all that remain of it.’ And thus, to 
cut a long story short.’ said Dick, * have all my hope's 
of tragic fame departed.” 

. His next speculation was more profitably ; in return 
for having rescued atsome risk an old gentleman, who 
had‘ missed his footing in stepping from a boat, and 
was fast hurried down the river by the tide, he receiv- 
ed, under a codicil to his will, three months after, a 
thousand pounds. But Dick coitld not be at rest; he 
longed to multiply his: ducats, and purchesed, as a 
monstrous bargain, a reversiovary interest, expectarit 
on the ‘leath of an old lady then‘in her eightieth year, 
who was afflicted with a_ severe asthma. -< 
** She can't last a month,” said Dick, “ impossible-— 
touched in the wind—a regular roarer, and then | shall 
receive 1,500/. Don’t you think it a capital plan of 
mine, purchasing these interests? I have a notion I 
shall get a fortune by it. As soon as this old duchess 
hops the twig, I shail lay out my whole capital in an- 
other venture of the same kind, and so coutinue, al- 
ways taking care to buy of dying people, till I have 
got 10,0001. ; then I shall go quietly into Wales, keep 
a hack, and one hanter.” en years have elapsed 
since Dick’s first purchase, and the old lady has given 
him no opportunity yet to try his hand at a secend, 
while he in the meantime subsists on hoje. and reads 
the cholera returns and the bills of mortality, with a 
gusto iddescribable. 

The last time I saw him he was hurrying, he said, 
to an anpointment with a charming woman, whdsé 
moral. physical, and pecuniary charms he had begun 
to enlarge on, when Radford the sheriff's officer turned} 
the corner of the street, and Dick in a twinkling van- 
ished’ in a contrary direction. 

Dick's life like a swallows, has been a series of mi- 
grations; and as their places of retreat and mode of 
subsistence are unknown, so too are Dick’s. Alas, alas! 
there are too many Dick Dennetts spread over the sur- 
face of this cold wide world. 





MISCELLANY, —- 


THE WINTER FIRESIDE. 


Spring, summer and autuinn have each their appro- 
priate delights, and these are mostly enjoyed under 
the blue heavens, and the balmy air, but winter cheer- 
ful winter, is the time for in door comforts, thélhuest 
of knowledge and the flow of affection. They may talk 
of May,—but who does not know that the mutual at- 
tachments of young hearts put forth. their clasping 
tendrils most lustily between thanksgiving day and the 
returts of the blue bird ?—Now when ruddy fires begin 
to throw their dancing flames over the snug sitting 
room ; when the piping of the wind tells how close 
the house is ; when Jack Frost’ drives the rosy child- 
ren to wanton about the father’s knee, or roll half 
asleep upon the rug; now is the time whén the work- 
ing man, who has the best of earthly gifts a wife and 
abundance of little olive branches about his table,learns 
fully’ what is meant by the happy syllable Home. 

The rivals of our Home are maay and fearful.— 
Among the direst is the drinking place, whether known 
as porter house, grog shop or tavern. The man who 
spends his evenings in tygian fumes soon grovels, and 
wallows away half his civilization. . Where ovght he 
to be put by his own warm fireside, reward his wife for 








caving on hi owe 





RY COMPANION 


those cheap -but-invaluable — 
pleasures, which are as much above the delirium and 
ribaldry of the bar room, as the light of the day is.a- , 
bove the glimmer of a dipped candle. To the young . 
men, begianing life— especially to aewly miata men 
the counsel is seasonable. VERENCE THE Fire- 
sipe. Admit no rival here. » Let your chief joys be 
shared by her who has forsaken all other hearts.and 
hopes for you,—by those who must inherit honour or 
disgrace by your Course of life. Shun the bar room 
purlieus of intoxi¢ation. It is to thodsands the’ aven- 
ue te infamy. Help to aid those industrious mén who 
preside over public houses, and succumb te the sad’ 
necessity of Jeading sober men into darkness. and 
drunkards into despair—help to’ rid them of this un- 
pleasant part of their office. They protest their grief 
for thesé¢ results' Help them to wash their s of 
the horrible stain. 


TASTE OF ARSENIC. 
At the trial of Mrs. Smith, for poisoning her ser-. 
vant, id February last, the professional gentlemen whd ' 
were examined, differed as to the taste of arsenic. It 
is singular that a difference of opinion should exist on 
a fact of so much importance, and,apparently, so easy 
to settle. On referring to systematic authors in chem- 
istry and medical jurisprudence, it will be found that’ 
arsenic is invariably said to have an acid taste. Butit 
is well known, that systematic writers are to apt, espe- 
cially on points apparefitly 86 simplé and trivial, to 
quote from’one another without personal experiment ; 
and accordingly, when a referénce is made such med- 
ico legal authors as have written specially on arsenic, 
or to the evidence of persons who heve taken it when 
administered with articles of food, wé find that some 
say the taste is sweetish an then acid,’ and others that 
it has no taste at all. |The natural inference is, that 
the taste, whatever it actually is, mist be weak ; so 
that in fact, the poison may be swallowed without any 
taste being perceived. | We have been informed by 
Dr. Christison, Prefessor of mnedical jurisprudence ia. 
this University, that in referénce to the evidence on 
Mrs. Smith’s trial, he has recently made some experi- 
ments on the subject, and that.others have been made 
at his request, by Dr, Duncan and Dr. Turner, aud. 
the following isthe general result+the quantity of 
the solid poison tasted varied, from two to four grains: 6 
and the duration of the tasting, from half a minute: 
to 1 and a half: They pereeived, towards to the end,a 
a very faint sweetish taste. As to the solution, its 
taste appeared to be sweefish. What may be its taste 
when allowed to pass to the rootef the tongue, is not’ 
easy to determine, as the experiment,made with a pf- 
ficient quantity, would be unsafe ;—but it bas certain- 
ly been swallowed without the person remarking any 
particulaf taste at the time, and the most’commibn ac- 
count hAs been that it tasted sweetish—Edinburg 
philosophical Journal. 


ED 





CONJUGAL LOGIC. 


** My dear, did you not buy a hand some shawl for 
fifty dollars?” ‘Yes, my love, ‘So I thought’ Well, 
it is Ding on the floor in the other room. Ag the times’ 
are Hard, and | can scarcely pay my notes, I hope you" 
will be a little careful of your fine clothing.’ ‘Oh, 
that‘is of no consequence for the shaw! must be clean~ 
ed before it is used again.” *My dear, one of the 
childreh has just thrown your handsome shawl down 
the cistern.’ ‘ Indeed I am really sorry, but it needed 
washing, and I will have it taken out presently.” On 
the next day, the husband desiring his lady to accom- 
pany him a short distance into the country, shé dres- 
3éd for the purpose. 

‘ My dear, why don’t you wear your'new shaw!’— 
‘Tt is not taken ott of the cistéra yet; I will atledd to 
it the first thing when we come home: Yéa knéw I 
could not wear it all dripping wet’ A week afterwards, 
a servant hooked up the stiawl! by accident with a cis- 
tern pole, This elegant article was now transformed 
into a dirty rag,full of holes. ‘My dear,if you had ta-_ 
ken it out when I first mentidned it, all would fave 
been well.” ‘Ohno, my love, it whuld never have 
fit to wear, after being put into the muddy cistern,’— 

+ But me San if you | ed 4 ced hen I first / 
mentioned it, it would never cisterp 
table where it“was’ 





the solitary labours and vexations of :e'day,’ and re 


}—* I suppose it diopped 















tai, Jem sure could not be helped’—-But, my 
dear, if jad put it ia its’proper place, when you 
first it off, it would never have fallen from table. 
+mAnd if I had kept myself ia my proper place,! nev- 
er should have been the companion of such a wretch- 
ed, miserbly busy-body as yourself.’ * My dear you 
afe too dilatory, If you had not deferred that 
speech until after our marriage, you never would have 
been taken from the arms of your beggardly old father. 
‘Then I never should have gone from under the pro- 
téction of a gentiemanto shelter under the roof of a 
fellow.” * 1 wonder my dear, how a lady of your refi- 
ned and exalted notions can continue under the rvof 
ot a fellow.’ + You will give me time for the horses 
to be put,in the carringe.’ She rings and orders the 
carriage,puts on her things, and moves slowly towards 
the door. * My dear, are you really going! *Yes, 
but why do you speak so kindly, if you hate me!’ ‘I 
did not say P hated ou, my dear.’ * Did you not?— 
But the shawl.’ et that go, my dear. = [t_ is not 
worth a thought.’ ‘Now you speak like yourself.— 
What a dear love.’ They kissed affectionately. Af- 
ter this little scene, the lady always did as she pleased 
with her shawl ; and her ‘dear love,’ compounded with 
his creditors in a few months,while his loving wife ran 
off with a Colonel.—Sunday Morning Atlas. 





Danger of Female Society.—1 cannot look in a pret- 
ty gal’s face all flashing so without being kinder daz- 
zied and scorched. It wakens me up this cold weather 
and kindles such a pulge in my heart, that the blood 

ns through it as hot as if it had runthrougha steam- 
boat pipe. And then the all fired things have so 
many sly ways of coming it over a fellow with them 
ére crincum craocum of theirn, that I dont think 
much ofa fellow that cansee their purty mouths work 
and notfeelhisown work too. If they sidle up. 1 can’t 
help sidlin’ up too if I died ; and when their eyes fall 
flash oa me, I fall right down under ’em as cut grass in 
Weathersfield ofa hot summer day. ~ Its nature all this 
aad I can’t help it no how.—Jonathan Slick. 


ELECTION BRIBERY. 








The firstinstance that occurs of this practice was 


go early as 13 Eliz., when one Thomay Longe, being 

a simple man of small capacity to serve jn parliament, 
acknowledged that he had given the retyrning officer 
and cthers of the borough for which he was chosen, 
£4, to be returned member, and was forthat premium 
elected. But tor this offence the borough was amer- 
ced, the member was*removed, and the officer was fi 
ned and imprisoned.— Hove's table Book. 
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To Acents axn Faienps.—Those of our friends who may 
obtain subscribers for us on this Volume. are requested not ty re- 
ceive pay, beyond THREE QUARTERS OF AYE Ky ($1.50) as we 

ou rselves unable to supply any back Nur, prior to No 14. 
is desirable to have no broken accuunts, and we make this state- 
ment, in reference to the pext Vol. 


— 


_—— a o———- 


Terms or THIs pAPER.—'l'o subscribers residing 
out of the city, $2 if in advance—$2,50 if within six 
months, and $3, if not paid until the expiration of the 
year. Back Nommers at all times furnished. 


~~ 


THE ALBANY BRIDGE. 

Oar citizens are at work in right earnest fora Bridge 
across the Hudson river. It is hoped their efforts wil! 
be successful. Albany boasting in the independence 
and wealth of its citizens, has been the subject of re- 
proach for its want of public spirit,.and we must 
confess, until a few years past, justly so: but within 
that time a spirit has arisen which bids fair to make 
it second to but few cities in the Union. The city of 
Troy, the rival of Albany, has always maintained a rep- 
utation for Enterprise and spirit, and her citizens in 
order to sustain it.have closely identified their interest 
with that of the city—hence the unanimity and zeal 
io all things touching the prosperity of the place. 

The question of a Bridge at Albany, as we expect- 





meetings, and adopted résolations of a violent charac- 
ter. Their prominent men are active in denouncing 
the measure, and appealing to all who valuethe in- 
terest of the city, to exert themselves to the utmost to 
defeat the project. Committees have been appointed 
who are actively engaged at home and abroad, excit- 
ing opposition. Remonstrances against the bridge 
from one of the northern counties have already been 
presented to our legislature, and some of the New 
York press have been induced to join them in the op- 
position. In fact every effort is making by them to 
prevent the construction of the bridge. The reasons 
orged against the measuze, as well as the means used 
by the Trojans, must operate on unprejudiced minds 
otherwise than favarable. The idea that a Bridge at 
Albany will injnre Troy they know (0 be untrue; un- 
less it be that they count upon the travel which is for- 
ced that way at certain seasons of the year, owing to 
the impossibility of Ferrying at Albany. That it will 
ohstruct the navigation, the report of the committee 
on the application for a bridge at Troy, remonstrated 
against by the inhabitants of Lansingburgh and Wa- 
tesford, sufficiently disproves. One of the resolutions 
jpassed ata meeting of theirs, plainly shows a selfish 
spirit, and proves that it is the particular interest of 
Troy they seek to advance, to the prejudice of Alba- 
ny— The resolution says, ** On the gronnd of public 
convenience, Troy already having a bridge across the 
Hudson River by means of arail road from Greenbush, 
connecting with the Schenectady road, will when the 
great Eastern rail road is completed, offer every fucility 
to travellers.” he citizens of Albany have loaned the 
credit of their city for the construction of the West 
Stockbridge rail road. Troy by defeating the ‘bridge 
and connecting with the rond is determined to enjcy 
the benefit of our enterprise. 





Is it right—is it just? 





Exocution.— We heard Proff. Bronson at the Hal; 
of the Female Academy deliver toa crowded andience 
his first lecture upon this much neglected science; 
and we certainly think that the world owes him much 


for the fine manifestations which -he personally. gives, 
as to the great flexibility, ag well as perfectability of 
which the voice is capable. When we say we have 
never listened to his equal as a reader, we esteem it no 
slight compliment, it having been ours to hearr many 
of the most reputable that our country has eitherrear- 
ed or encouraged. The satisfaction we received from 
his distiact enunciation of notonly every syllable 


:| but every letter, showed how indispensable is a proper 


study of elocution to the production of fine oratory.— 
Chere was no dropping or slurring of sounds—no af- 
fectation pf look or gestnre—his utterance was clear, 
emphiatic and musical; his gestures appropriate aad 
daring without being labored. After witnessing such 
excellent results of study and genias upon forming the 
orator, we can no longer wonder that Cicero did, and, 
to come nearer home—our own Henry Clay does de- 
vote daily hours to the practice of this element of their 
arduous profession. 





22. 


Mr: B's. charge for the course of six lectures is $2; 
|which item we presume will not prevent as many of 
our citizens as can conveniently occupy the Hall, from 
hearing probably the must perfect elocutionist living. 
| Ele is assisted and relieved by Mr. Christian—a ger- 


man vocalist ef extraordinary merit. 











Sure Burtpine 1x Maine.--The tonnage of new 
vessels built in Maine last year was 27,705 tons being 
more than any otherstate in the Union-consisting of 26 
ships, 48 brigs, 69 schooners, and 3 steamboats. 


Eraata.—An artistical friend informs ns that in 
our notice of the Apollo Association, the word which 
should have been statuary was made “ stationary.” — 
Finding nowhere in the constitution of that excetleng 
society, that dealing in quills, paper, &c.—as this 
blunder would intimate—is one of its objects, we have 
to request that our readers will oblige both ourselves 
and the Assocjation,by making this requisite substitu- 
tion. 





Dr. Eldridge’s counsel have demanded the money 
found on him at the time of his arrest, amounting to 
about $6000. 





(The proceedings of the Grand Chapter, of this 
State, together with the Address of the Rev. Br. Bot- 
tomley, shall have an insertion next week. 





(F" We have received the first No. of the Mohawk 
Mirror, published semi-monthly, at Little Falls, Her- 
kimer co. by Edward M. Griffing Esq. at $1. per an- 
num. The Mirror is published in the Quarto form 
for binding ; and the No. before us exhibits talent and 
industry. Mr. G. has served a ‘regular apprenticeship’ 
in catering for the public taste,and as a good workman, 
his readers will no doubt give him a “ permanent situ- 
ation.” 





Irems.—We are to have anuther Steamboat on the 
Hudson, on the opening of navigation. She is called 
the Telegraph, and is to be commanded by Captain 
Whilliden, of Philadelphia. 

A wrought iron shaft, weighing 18,000 pounds, has 
been manufactured for the Russian steam frigate, at 
the works of Messrs. Abbott & Co. Itis 22 feet 8 
inches, long, and 184 inches diameter. 


There are 3319 miles of ra‘l road in use in the Uci 
ted States, constructed at a cost of $86,000,000, and 
yielding an average of about 54 per cent. 


The corner stone of the first Episcopal church, was 
laid in Texas, on the 14th Oct. Jast. 


Preparations on an extensive scale, are making in 
New York, for the reception of Mr. Van Buren, on 
his return to this State. 


The Harpers have sold 30,000 copies of “ Three 
years before the mast.” at a profit of upwards of 5,000 
dolars. ‘The copyright, they purchased at $200. 

The following gentleman, it is said, will compose 
the Cabinet, under Gen. Harrison. Mr. Webster 
Secretary of State. Mr. Ewing. Secretary of the Treas. 
ury. Mr. Bell, Secretary of War. Mr. Crittenden, 
Attorney General. Mr. Grangar, Post Master Gener- 
al. Mr. E. Badger, Secretary of the Navy. 

The Catholics of New York, have hada large meet- 
ing ‘in reference to the School Fund question. and we 
believe they intend to petition the legislature on the 
subject. ‘I'hose who are favorable to have the com 
mon School fund devoted to sectarian purposes will 
assist them, and those who believe that church mat- 
ters should regulate themselves, will remonsirate to 
any legislative interference. Stick a pin there. 

The report of the destruction of Howard & Ryck- 
man’s extensive brewery, in New York, is not true.— 
It was a distillery in the same street. 


The Oneida Indians, located in the western part of 
the state now number near 400, and are yearly increa- 
sing ia numbers, industry and wealth, 


Sylvester's Reporter publishes a list of 152 banks 


which have failed, and swindled the community ou 
of at least $33,000,000. 























, in its daily billingsgate a- 
fainst our citizens, for urging our local interests on 
the public consideration, which is certainly done by 
fhem in gentlemanly moderation, speaks of what it 
terms the “ manufacture of public opinion,” thus :-— 
**With the desperation of Gamblers, who have staked 
their last guinea at the hazard of the die, there is no 


meanness s0 despicable to which they will not de- 
scend,.” 


The gentlemanly editot of the Whig, is likely to 
“‘ manufacture” all the * public opinion” the Albani- 
ans want, without our going abroad for it. 





M’Leon,—-The Batavia Times says that an unusual 
numbef of witnesses were in attendance, and examined 
ia this case-—some of them from a great distance. ‘The 
unanimity which characterised the proceedings uf the 
jury, shows conclusively, that taken ex parte, the case is 
w strong one. There were tweaty jurors present, nine- 
teen of whom were for the indictinent of murder. 


(¥” Will the editor of the Daily Advertiser, tell as 
im what part cf Albany the Masonic Mirror is publish- 
ed? We can forgive the New York Standard; but 
to be * called out of name” by a fellow townsimen, is 
tuo bad. 


AMERICAN MASONIC. REGISTER 


TER AND 


Enutelltgence. 
REL®TIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce.) 
Washington, Saturday, Feb. 13th. 


Mr. Pickens from the committee on foreign rela- 
‘tions, made a report in the house to day, on the sub- 
ject of the correspondenve referred to that cominittee, 
relative to the burning of the Caroline and the arrest 
of McLeod. f 

The report produced a deep, immediate. and uni- 
versal sensation. [Ft fell on the house, as Mr. Adams 
afterwards said, like a clap of thunder, ina summer's 
day. Still there is nothing in the report, which, on 
careful perusal, will be found untenable in fact, or 
gratuitous in position. The truth seems to be, that 
we have wrapt ofirselves up in false security, and 
now shudder at the light of truth. The report tells 
a plain tale, which he who runs may read ;—but it 
lifts a veil, and discloses a dark and inauspicious fu- 
ture. 

If war should arrive between the United State sand 
Great Britain, it would be no common war--it would 
necessarily be a war of great destruction ;-—there would 
never be a peace until one or the other party was sub- 
dued, exhausted, desolated. 

The report watns us of the grasping ambition of 
England—of her power-<her commercial rivalry, &c. 





| 





Loox our.—A man named G, Kiffen, was arrested 
in N. York, a day or two since, and held to bail in 
$200 tor stealing a newspaper, from the door of a 
subscriber. {(#Carriers are often ceusured for neg- 
ligence ; when the fault should be laid at the door of 
some petty thief. 





ee enc mn 


Mr. L. 8S. Backus, the Editor of the Canajoharie 
Radii, whose all was destroyed by fire, and whose case 
excited universal sympathy, has we are happy to per- 
ceive, been enabled to resume his paper again, which 
comes tousina new dress. ‘The Radii haa been 
merged in the Phoenix, aud itis to be published at 
Fort Plain. We again welcome Mr. B. to the edit- 
orial field, acd in common with every brother of the 
** space box” throughout the land, extend to him the 
right hand of fellowship,with our sincere wishes for his 
success. Mr. B. assigns the following reasons for the 
change of the name of his paper. 


Tur Puexix.—As we may be asked meaning of the 
name we have adopted, and why it is applicable to our 


case, it may be proper tu'yivea few words in explana-| people. tle had made no new issues—he had brought Mount Motiah, 
n ‘ I 


tion. To many this may be superfluous but we wish to 
be understood by all. 


The Pheenix isa fabled bird, which lived precisely! Mr. Adams, in the course of his remarks, satd thar] Tyra Coussif 


one hundred years.and was invulnerable, or free from 
the dangers and calamities of life, hence the natns is ta- 
ken by Insurance Companies, Banks, &c. to impress 
the supposition of less liability to danger. 

The Phenix was supposed to be of neutre gender,and 
after living one hundred years, itbuiit a nest on some 
inaccessable rock, aud while setting 6u it, a spobtan- 
eous combustion takes place which consumes the bird 
and the nest. From the dying embers of this-funeral 


century and perform the same act of imolation as its 
predecessors. 
There are several allegories which the ancients are 


said to have attached to this fable, but the name ouly | pose of the views and determinations of this govern. | the 


| 
| 
| ‘ ! No one had been consulted! 
denote extraordinary security, but that which rises onjabout it. it came npon us suddenly. But, in it whe} 


has descended te us. 
Its allegorical uses are taken not only for aamés to 


its former ruin, is aptly applied, especially where fire 
has been the agent of destruction. 

New Species of Tomato. —The botanists of the Ex- 
ploring Squadron discovered at the Fijis a new species 
of the ‘Tomato. Its flavor is said to be much superior 
to that growing here, being very palatable when 
eaten raw, and it promises to become a valuable addi- 
tion to’ ous list of vegetables. It will be introduced 
here. 


— 





In the debate that followed on’ the motion to print, 
--Mr. Granger, of New York, took a prominent and 
ithe leading part. He stated that the report I ad not his 
j concurrence in the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
}and he denounced it as a ** Declaration of War.” tHe 
{said it made an issue upon which Great Britain might 
takeus up, and go to war at once. He would not a- 
bide the issue as preseated. There were many things 
presented in the report as causes of coinplaint against 
Great Britain, a8 to which he had no information, and 
in which he had uo concern. He was not far taking 
up all these gratuitous issues: 

Mr. Pickens, in his reply contended that the report 
had a tendency to the preservation of peace. It stated 
facts, boldly and plainly. Could we secure peace by 
deceiving ourselves as to iacts? He was for peace. 
He happened to represent a State whose interests were 
peculiarly pacific. Fle only looked to a war of defence 
whea it might be necessary. He did not desirea 
debate on the report ;—his wish was that it might be 
‘laid on the table and priated. But the object in mak- 
ing it, was, in part, to callthe attention of Congress 
‘andthe American people to the necessity of prepara- 
itions for the national defence. He stated that the re- 
port had the concurrence of a bare majority of the 
committee, and he was sorry fur it. tle thought it 
proper to place the true state of the facts before the 





iin subjects of complaint and iritation by way of inei- 
dental illustration. 


| he was sorry that the report was ofa sirict party char- 
acter, What would be its effect on the American 
| people 7-~on the world? Would it not be thought 
that it was the malice of a defeated enemy, seting fire 
ito a tenement that he was forced to abandon? — Ele 
jenjoined up the country the necessity of uniongin any 
| war that we should undertake. It would not doto go 
into war with a * bare majority.” 


i [le would not dispute the positions of the report. | 
pyre arises a young Phoenix at full growth, to live a} But he would insist that a “bare majority”? and a paity! 


majority of a committee, should aot commit the coun- 
|try to any issue oa this subject. This report, if it was 
,gsent ont, would be read in England as an official ex- 
meat. But who had made up this issue? = He had 
\nothing to do with it. 


ithe issue of war. ‘There were some questions pend- 
ing between the two nations, as to which we might 
be wrong and Great Britain right. 


ort. 
After further debate, the report w 
printed, and was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Everett moved to print the documents connect- 
ted with all the subjects of controversy with’ Great 


| Britain, but the motion was lost. - 


{show how almost any one can read, speak andai 
jout injury; disclosing the supposed mysteries 

|} veutrilcquisin,) showiog how almost how any can acquire M: coB- 
lie would not!, iiuiing a new sysiom of mental aud vocal philaseyhy. 

therefore put the question of peace or war on this re-| 


as ordered to be| 






out as a suitable eommentaty npon Mr. Pickens’ re- 
port. There is wolonter that it will be taken as a 
declaration of wat, or as amanifesto of grievances. It 
does seem that we are fearfal of speaking above our 
breath, lest Great Britain should overhear as. é, 


————————— ieee 
Married, 


On Friday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Weldh* 
Mr. Robert B. Monroe, to Miss Eliza Briare, daugh- 
ter of the late Peter Briare, alt of this city, 


At Canandaigua, on Thursday last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Prevést, Watts Sherman, Esq. of this city, te Sarah 
Gioson, daughter of Henry B. Gibson Esq. of the for- 
mer place. ’ 


On thé 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Welsh, Isaac’ W. 
Vosburgh, to Miss Sarah Jane Fletcher, adopted 
daughter of Noah B. Miles, all of this city. 








. 


In this city yesterday, Mrs. Ann Knower, widow of 
the late George Knower, aged 60 years. 

At New York on the 11th inst. Sarah Haring,’ in 
the 61st year of her age, widow of the late Capt. Sam'l 
Haring, of the U. S. Army. 

In New York, Wm, Alexander Slacke, 37. Lydia, 
wife of John Van Sice, 74. Nelly, wife of Jacob P. 
Roome, 63. Mrs. Maria, widow of Abram Pratt.— 
Jobo M. Johnson, 37. Eliza Ann. wife of Dr. John 
G. Westmacott 29. William S. Norsworthy, 29.— 
Lydia Sybil Kane, daughter of Oliver Kane. Isaac 
Van Amburgh, of the firmof Van Amburgh, & Co. 32. 
Mrs. Hesther Robbins, 72. Mary wile of Isaac Jarvis, 














56. Agnes E., widow of Stephen Renoud, 75. 
———— 
CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
£ACH MONTR. 
NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Eneampmen Aibasy a) 24 Fri s 
Temple RA. Ct aotet; ATbauy ik ath uesday 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany ist & 34 T y. 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 8d Tursday. 
Apolo Lodge Troy, Ist & 2d Tuesday, 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo F ncampment, Trov 3d tee 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocass Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Brauch Bethany Ge%- | ist Wednesday, 
Genesee Eacampment, | Lockport Nia. ind Thursday 
Ohio Lodze. No 101, | Wheetiag Va-) Ist Monday, 
Wheeling « hapter, 19, ies 2d Th . 
Wheeling ¢.ncampment - 2d Monday ev. o month. 
Washiugton Council, sad Ist Sa y. 
Uviea Lodge, 47, Utlea, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 67. “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica Bucampmest,3 “ 3d ape 
Louisville; Ky. | ist & 8d Monday 
uiavitle Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
; Counc 8 & HR Masters do Quarterly. 
| King Solom m's chapter do 24 Monday 8 
: do 4th ‘Tuésda 
; Abrams Lodge do 24 & 4th y 
' Clark Lodge do Istand 3d Thursday 
| Lodge of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 
| Memphis Chapter, aan! “ee Teon | 3d Monday. 
Mensphis Ludge, 2d Tuesday. 








Tj ECTURES ON ORATORY AND MUSIC,—Professor 

BRONSON, (assisted by Mr. CHRISTIAN, a German 

vucuiist,) commences a Popular Couree of Lectures on these sub- 

juets. (conden-ing his Tes into s14,) Tuesday evening, Feb. 16th, 

at eight o'clock, aod coniiuucs each succeeding Fri and Tues- 
from 


ida 

day evening, utthe chapel of the Pemile Acedemy, Pearl street ; 
|interspersed with singing, and reading and recitations, some 
Jul out principal poets and orators--descriptive, sentimental, patriot- 
lie, moral, amusing and tragioal, The object of these Leetures 
Jare,to preseat an entirely new mode ot developing and traming 
Voice for reading, sptaking and sivging; greatly extending tte 
compas<, increasiug ts power and music; a new method of learn- 

ing the leiters ; of spelling, and teaching reading without a book 
and the with a book; the causes and semedies Of hoarsgpess and 
«x austion; of the broachitisand certain pulmonary diseases ; ond 
rhours, with- 
polphyany, (or 


Single season tickets for the curse, f; triple.do, do. for a lady 
iand gentleman, $3; family do. do. for 5 of its atémbers, $5; single 
admission for one evening, 50 cents; wiple da, @o. $1. » 
mes, testimonials, and reterences, at the pri mu- 
3 ¢ stores; where season tickets are for eale, . 
N. B. Mr. Bronson will give pracneal insirdetion in mental and 
vocal philosophy to and of ladies 


individuals and classer and gentlemen 
Concert Hall, 46 State 9th" 3d_ story; where be’ 
‘ ‘ “ 


in the day time, at 
may be generally 


%. 








POETRY. 





——_— ss 
’ MASONIC ODE. 
Awaken the the proud pean swell! 


‘All hail to the Art that can darkness dispel! 
Chaos and night gave way to the morning 
Of Nature's first day,'then our order arose ; 
And the harmony, then, all creation adorning 
Must sink and be lost e’er its being shall close. 
Strike ye the harp—let the proud pwan swell ! 
All bail to the Art that can darkness dispel ! 


When the —_ cloud of ignorance hung o'er the 
mind, 
And religion's pure light was unknown to mankind, 
Our, trust in our God remained still unshaken— 
Our faith in his justice and love still secure, 
Our hope, so heart-cheering was never forsaken, 
And Charity dwelt in our temples so pure. 
Strike ve the harp—let the proud pean swell, 
All hail to the Art that can darkness dispel ! 


The beams of fair science, refulgent have shown 

Wherever the light of our order hath gone— 
When meno would haye scattered those rays brightly 

beaming, 

And driven from earth the fair Goddess of Art— 
To our temples of friendship, she flew, rightly deeming 

From the horns of oyr altars, she need ne'er depait— 
And the Goddess of Art and of science the light 
Have rendered the history of Masonry bright. 





From the New York Pesneat Journal. 
LINES TO A DOVE. 
BY MRS. ANNA H. DORSEY. 


Not where the Bulbo! trills her song of love, 

Or indian seas, their golden island kiss— 

I'd fly, had I thy gentle wings, oh dove! 

To seek a better, kindred, clime than this. 

For still amid their Eden scenes of light, 

Tears gush, and gentle hearts are slowly broken; 
And the young rose leaf but conceals a blight, 
And kiodly}thoughts are crushed ere they are spoken. 
Not here, oh dove! upon life’s troubled wave, 
Where wild ambition wars man’s truth away ; 
Where cherished hope, like sun-light on a grave, 
Bat marks the altgr of its sure decay ! 


Had I thy wi w gladly would | soar— 
ge i la the starry paths of heaven, 
ntil I bashed on that eternal shore, 
Where earths redeemed,their golden crowns are yiven. 
But ab, how vain to sigh for wings liks thine! 
Lars still demands the tribute of our woe, 
Our drooping hopes—-our broken hearts to twine 
In coronals to death’s pallid brow! 
oe when the valley’sshadow hath been passed— 
he soul by mortal sorrow long oppres't, 
Unfurls her wings far o’er the stormy blast, 
And seeks repose upon her-Savior’s breast. 


j Baltimore, January 22. 1841. 





TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


If from that high world, where thou now 
Dwellest all beauteous as below, 
Thy God permits thee yet to bow 
y pitying look on earthly wo, 
Then false the lip which says that tears 
Are strangers to that happy sky ;— 
To scan the wretchedness of years, 
I know that thou must weep or die! 


It would not be a heaven to thee, 

What bliss thy loved ones could not share, 
If thy pure grief had no relief 

To burst thine eyelids even there. 


Oh! how I wept to see the faded, 

Though _— bud of earthly bowers! 
When from the wreath which Hope had braided 
E saw thee drop like withering flowers ! 
Those tears have passed. The days roll on, 

And ruia sweeps “oe so drear, 
1 weep not now that thon are gone, 


Yet I will spurn the thoughts that burn 
Bie lightning through my feverish Main,— 
And raise my brow to heaven,—for thou 

Wilt cool it with thy tears again. 


THE DISTINGUISHED WARRIOR. 
BEY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrigr’s scaftered bones — 
a | the deep reverence taught of old, 
he homage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath. 





The soul hath hallowed every part ;— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—ah! ’tis strengthless now, 
Spare them each mouldering fragment spare 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 
Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeliness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madaess tost, 

In many a storm has been his path 
He hid him not from heat or frosts 

But met them, and defied their wrath, 


Then were they kind—the forest here. 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branchet I lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below ; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 

The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generation sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah, let us spare at least their graves ! 





THE FORSAKEN. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


The dead are ia their silent graves, 
And the dew is cold above, 

And the living weep and sigh 
Over dust that once was love. 


Once I only wept the dead, 
But new the living cause my pain : 
flow couldst thou steal me from my tears, 
To leave me to my tears again? 


My mother rests beneath the sod— 
Her rest is calm and very deep: 

I wished that she could see our leves, 
But now I gladden in her sleep. 


Last night unbound my raven locks. 
The morning saw them turned to gray: 
Once they were black and well beloved,—. 
But thou art changed, and so are they ! 


The useless lock I gave thee once, 
To gaze upon and think of me, 

Was taken with smiles,—but this was toro 
In sorrow that I send to thee! 





SONNET ABOUT A NOSE. 


*T 18 very odd that poets should suppose 
There is no poetry about a nose, 

When plain as is the nose upon your face, 
A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 
Noses have sympathy : a lover knows 





But that I live and languish here ! 





|Noses are always ‘touched,’ when lips are hissing ; 
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And who would care to kiss,where nose was missing ? 
Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 

And where would be our mortal means of telling 
Whether a vile of wholesome odor flows 

Arouad us, if we owned no sense of simelling ? 

I know a nose, a hose no other knows, 

Neath starry eyes: o’er ruby lips it grows ; 

Beauty is in its form, and music ia its blows ! 


THE MASONIC FRATERMSITY IN THE UNITED 
STA TES.—Bretheren.—We have been witnesses of the cf- 
fects of one of the most extraordinary delusions in regard to our 
Institutio 1, which in any land or age have tried its strength or dur- 


‘ ability. 


That jealousies and fear of an Instiution every where conduc- 
ted on liberal principles, should have excited a spirit of opposition 
in arbitrary or tyranical governments have never surprised us; but 
when our Order was attacked in our own land, and the people our 
own neighbors and friends, were excited by false, malicious, and 
absurd accusations against it; when we saw families disturbed, 
societies convulsed, and individuals of eminent virtue and station 
denounced and persecuted, we deplored the folly and fanaticism of 
our enimies, and seught by patience, and quiet and orderly depor'- 
ment to assuage the biiterness of our revilers,and to turn the hearts 
of our misguided accusers. We knew that our Institution was de~ 
vised in wisdom for the improvement of society in every land, ani 
could not long be left as a mark for the scorn and derision of dem- 
agogues and fanatics, nor remain an object of terror to the well 
disposed 
e delusion has passed away — there has been a redeeming 
spirit in the midst of the sterm—a spirit of inquiry after truth,which 
has wrought out for us a vindication, and fixed it in the popular 
mind. Once more our ‘)rder has free course, and has resumed 
its place as the medium of union, friendship, and kind offices a+ 
mongst ‘good men’ of every rank, station, party, sect, and profes- 
Sion in the land. What we could not do when compelled to defend 
oursel ‘es against the ingenious assaults of an organised and reck- 
leas faction, we can donow: we can take high ground; we can 
place our Institu'ion in its true position; we can openly declare 
its principles to attentive hearers, and verify our declarations by 
the testimony of the greatest. the purest, the best bsloved and ven- 
trated men, whose names adorn the brightest pages of our coun- 
try’s history. We have it in our power tO shew, that so far is 
Freemasonry from having a tendency to corrupt the morals, weak - 
en the faith, impede the justice, contract the soul, or relax the pat- 
rietism of its votaries, our country stands indebted for a large por- 
tion of its wellare, honor, and security to che members of our F'ra- 
ternity, i 
This high position itis my intention to maintain by a work which 
I propose to publish, if sustained by the approbation and aid of the 
fraternity to the necessary extent, 
To test this, I offer the following plan forthe publication of the 
Portrait Gallery of emiment American Freemasons, and History of 
the Masonic institution in the United States. 
To nlace the work within the reach of every member of the Fra- 
ternity, it will be published in numbers, in the imperial Octavo 
form, at periods ofone or two months, at 50 cents a - a- 
ble on delivery, and will extend as is suppesed, to about fifty num- 
bers, forming five large vol Each ber will contain three 
Portraits engraved on steel, and occasionally other illustrations, 
with biographies written expressly with reference to the Masonic 
character acts ofeach subjects, (so far as materials can be 
obtained,) a® well as to his private life. For the fidelity, accura- 
cy and beauty of the work, the responsibility will rest alone on the 
editor and proprietor. 
JAMES HERRING, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 
Extract from the minutes of the Grand Ledge, of the 
State of New York, Dec. Ist, A. L. 6840. 
“ The Grand Secretary then asked permission to present the 
rospectus of a work which he contemplated publishing, under the 
title of the Portrait Gallery ofeminent American Freemasons, and 
History of the Masonic Iastivatiou in the United States. The pro- 
posed Address to the A sry Se the prospectus were then 
ym iP whereupon the following Resvlution was unanimously a- 
opted. 
f Resolved.—That this Grand Lodge highly approve of the pro- 
sed work ofthe Rt. W.G. Secretary, entitled the * Portrait Gal- 
ery of eminent American Freemasons,’ and recommend it to the 
patronage of the Fraternity.” 
In Grand Chapter, of the State of Q 

‘s New York, Feb. 3d, 5841. ¢ 

Resolved,—That the Grand Chapter of the State of N. York. 
do approve of the work proposed 4 our M. E. Companion James 
Herring, cntitled the ‘ Portrait Gallery of Eminent American Free- 
masons, and while they commend it te the support of the Frater- 
nity, to give to the author free access to the Records and Archives 
of this Grand Chapter, for such information on our Masonic His- 
tory 8s may be necessary for his work.” 

Extract from the minutes. 
JOHN O. COLE, Grand Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MASQNIC REGISTER, 
Is Pablished every:Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 

Corner of Market and Division Sts. Albany. 
ERMS.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive their paper 
by mail, Two Dollars, if paid within 30 days after sub 
scribing; Troo Dollars and Fifty Cents, if not paid with 
in 6 months, or Three Dollars, if not paid uatil the ex. 
piration of thé year. No subscription received fur less 
term, thaa one year. Back numbers at all times fur- 
nished 
oie ast pane r may erclose mnony te 0 leiner to the 
publisher of a nswspaper, to pay the subscription for a 
“er and FRANK the fener, if eulpete by bim- 


























